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This beautiful idea was deeply rooted in ancient magic and
can be pursued through the ages until its expression, in our day,
in the Utopias of technocracy and in Marxian philosophy. The
wise man foresees how Nature will behave and harnesses her
forces. Magic still joins in her lap science and technology.

Luther and Calvin accepted the pagan concept of fortune.
What they called Providence also was a blind force. Man's help-
lessness under its whims only served to point up his utter lack
of power and his need of salvation. In Paracelsus' interpreta-
tion, Providence was not blind, but most rational, almost cal-
culable. It was another name for something similar to our "laws
of nature." It is almost correct to say that Providence is that
which can be foreseen.

Of course, Paracelsus did not formulate laws of nature as we
do. He rather entertained the magic belief, which some call
"superstitious," that one great law governed all Nature. Al-
though this great law was substantially the astrological pat-
tern he had rejected as a student, the nuance in which he
differed seemed to make all the difference in the world.

THE    STARS
No belief was as popular in the sixteenth century as astrology,
among intellectuals as well as the masses. Paracelsus would not
give an enema or bleed a patient when the moon was in the
wrong constellation. In prescribing charms and amulets he con-
sulted the Zodiac; and he attributed the bad "humor" of a pa-
tient to a harmful exudation of his planet. At the same time,
his criticism of astrology was outspoken.
"The stars determine nothing, incline nothing, suggest noth-
ing; we are as free from them as they are from us." 4
"The stars and all the firmament cannot affect our body,